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CIRCULAR  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  AGENT  SOCIETY. 

This  society  wa.s  organized  at  Andover, 
.Mass.,  in  August,  1S.T2.  .\  number  of  gen¬ 

tlemen,  feeling  a  deeji  interest  in  the  .subject 
of  elementary  education,  were  then  as.-<em- 
h!<!d  to  confer  upon  incasurt's  for  the  more 
frcneral  diHiision  of  its  privileges.  I  n  order  to 
.secure  the  accomplishment  of  tlijs  end,  and 
in  consequence  of  many  facts,  then  presented, 
showing  the  alarming  destitution  of  large 
sections  of  our  country,  with  reference  to  the 
means  of  a  thorough  common  school  edu¬ 
cation,  this  society  was  instituted.  A  ))artial 
e.\|»ose  of  its  objects,  and  the  rca.sons  which 
led  to  its  formation,  was  given  at  that  time. 
Tin;  Hoard  of  Directors,  however,  have  ti  lt 
that  a  more  full  iind  specific  detail  of  its  jilan 
and  [)ro|)os(‘d  method  of  operation  is  demand¬ 
ed  of  those,  who  would  add  ano.'iier  to  the 
already  numerous  benevolent  institutions  of 
the  !ige. 

'I’he  idea  of  such  an  tj^sociation  first  sug¬ 
gested  itself  to  tint  mind  of  the  lamented 
< 'oRNKi.u's.  Herson.d  ol)serv;ition,  at  the 
tsoiith  :md  West,  laid  convinced  him  that 
some  more'  radietd  c.nd  etlicient  means  of  en- 
liglitctiing  the  ma.ssof  the  populiition  in  tho.s.' 
parts  of  our  country,  than  lais  yet  been  put 
in  o|ieralion,  was  absolutely  necessary.  -\s 
power'id  levers  as  the  I'ulpit  atid  I’n  .ss  are 
to  elevate  the  public  mind,  the  only  fulcrum 
by  which  they  can  successfully  operate,  hi' 
saw  to  be  a  system  of  thorough  conmion 
sehool  iii.^riKUion.  Such  a  society,  as  the 
.\.  S.  \.  Society,  he  lelt  to  lie  .still  a  deside- 
fiitum  in  order  to  complete  the  great  system 
of  metins  for  enlightening  the  mass  of  nam- 
kind  ; — tint!  to  s.'cure  the  prominent  objects 
sought  to  b(‘  obtained  by  it,  he  was  jihout  to 
put  into  reipiisition  the  necessary  means, 
when  a  mysterious  l*ro\idence  closed  his 
I'arthly  labors.  'I’hese  nhjecls  ;ire 

1st.  'I'o  furnish  the  means  of  a  Thorough 
Ei.F.ME.NTARY  EDT'c  vTiov  to  rreri/ part  (f  our 
rountrif ; — c.?/teria//// of //le  South  and  W’f.st. 
Any  |)I;ui  lairrower  iti  its  compiis.s,  or  less  ef¬ 
fective  in  its  character  than  fld.s,  does  not  meet 
tin*  exii'cncy  of  our  country,  'flic  jieople 
of  the  1  nited  Stfiti's  must  be  intelligent.  It 
is  a  sentiment  of  univer.s;d  !icknowledgment. 
that  an  enlightened  yeomanry  are  the  only 
safe  dejiositories  of  free  in.stitutitins.  ‘  In 
proportion  as  public  o|>inion  gives  force  to  the 
structure  of  a  government,’  .said  tint  Father 
of  his  country,  ‘  it  is  e.sse.nti ai.  that  pur- 

LIC  OPIMOS  SHOULD  RE  E.\LIGHTF..\F.D.’ - 

'I'he  only  jirtictical  method  by  wbich  this  can 
be  effectually  accomplished,  is  through  the 
instrumentality  of  common  school  education. 
With  a  view,  then,  to  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  our  own,  and  eventually  in  for¬ 
eign  jiarts,  the  Society  ])roposes 

yd.  7'o  act  m  the  capacity  of  a  I.ay  F.du- 
CATioN  and  a  Foreig.n  School  Society. 

The  Directors  will  proceed,  us  soon  ns 
nutans  shall  lie  furnisheil,  to  assi.st  young  men 
of  suitable  qualifications,  who  are  willing  to 
devote  their  lives  to  the  business  of  teaching, 
in  acquiring  the  necessary  education. — 
Teachers  thus  prepared,  they  will  then  send 
out  to  such  sTations  as  the  Hoard  .sJiall  deem 
best,  either  in  our  country,  or  in  other  jiarts 
of  the  Avorld. 

The  means  by  which  it  is  proiiosed  to  ef¬ 
fect  the.s«‘  objects  ant 

Fii-st.  'I'o  secure  the  con-rurrenre  and  coop¬ 
eration  of  Teachers  ffenerally  in  the  subject, 
amt  to  employ  suitable  Agf.nts,  irentrnl  and 
particular,  to  visit  the  country — maJee  addres¬ 
ses — ercitt  attention  to  the  subject — collect 
funds,  &fc. 

It  is  hojied  and  confidently  fielieved  that 
Teacliers  everywhere  will  make  this  a  com¬ 
mon  cause.  The  object  is  one  which  must 
commend  itself  to  every  enlightened  mind. 
I.et  but  the  friends  of  education  in  this  coun¬ 
try  unite,  and  the  work  cannot  fail  to  In'  ac¬ 
complished.  ^Moreover  some  siieh  union  is 
neces.sarv  to  elevate  the  character  and  the 
responsibilities  of  those  who  would  engage 
in  the  business  of  instruction.  .As  a  further 
inean.s,  then,  of  effecting  their  ultimate  «J»- 
jects,  the  Society  jiroposes 

Secondly.  To  enronraa-f  nn  appropriate 


PR0FESSI0^AL  education  of  Teachers — and 
the  establishment,  as  far  as  may  be,  of  self- 
supporting  SE.vii>ARiEs,ybr  this  purpose. 

'J’he  business  of  in.struction  is  i\s  peculiar, 
as  professional,  as  the  practice  of  medicine  or 
law.  To  be  a  .skilk'ul  teacher  requires  as 
much  training  and  as  much  experience,  as  to 
lie  a  skilfid  surgeon.  W  rong  notions  on  this 
subject  have  far  too  long  pre\  ailed — and  thi* 
community,  too  long,  have  snilered  their  evil 
consequences.  JlitheiTo,  students,  intended 
for  other  profession.s,  during  their  jirepara- 
tory  course,  or  in  the  interval  lietwcen  colle¬ 
gian;  and  professional  .study — have  lieeii  em¬ 
ployed,  very  generally,  as  teachers.  Engaging  j 
as  they  liave  in  the  busine.ss  merely  for  the 
sike  of  the  emolument — not  loving  the  em- 
jiloyment,  nor  intending  to  piii'sue  it,  only  so 
long  as  will  enable  them  to  esea|)e  a  woi-s»; 
one — they  have  calumniateil  its  character 
and  degraded  it  from  the-  rank  of  a  liberal 
profes.sion.  To  correct  then  tliese  evils,  and 
to  raise  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  the 
rank  of  a  distinct  jaofe&sion,  is  among  the 
most  efficient  means  by  which  the  Society 
proposes  to  effect  its  ultimate  end.s. 

Tliirdly .  To  introduce  generally  into  schools 
the  MOST  APPROVED  SYSTEMS  <f  morul  and  in¬ 
tellectual  cultivation. 

Common  .schools,  (;ven  in  the  most  fivor- 
ed  Jiarts  of  N.  Fngland,  may  bi'  rendered  far 
more  etlicient  than  tin  y  ha\e‘  ever  yet  been. 
.\s  they  now  are,  a  great  jiart  of  the  money 
.  xpended  fiir  them  is  but  little  better  than 
lost.  The  time  of'  the  scbolai-s,  too,  is  wa.st- 
eil,  and  their  zeal  e.vhausted  in  fruitle.ss  iiiid 
abortive  <  Iforts.  If,  iiowever,  an  apjiroved 
and  uniform  sy  stem  of  education  can  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  our  common  .schools,  we  con-  j 
fidently  anticipate  a  harve.st  of  results  richer  j 
far  than  luis  ever  yet  been  reajied  from  them.  ■ 
tsueh  an  uniformity  thi.s  ^society  :iims  to  jiro- 
mote,  and  in  the  only  jiraitlicable  way  ,  by  an 
union  of  all  teachers  in  tin'  enterjirise,  ami  a 
free  interchange  of  their  mutual  e.vjieiience. 

The  Society ’s  first  field  of  ojieration  will 
be  this  country; — but  jiro.sjieetively,  its  field 
is  the  world.  A\dien  the  more  immediiite 
and  pressing  demands  of  our  own  country 
slitill  liiive  b.'en  .su|)plied,the  Society'  jirojioscs 

Fourthly.  'I'o  furnish  other  countries,  now 
destitute,  ivith  the  means  of  instruction. 

’fhat  we  may  not  !«■  misunderstood  with 
reti'ienee  to  this  jiarticiilar,  we  introduce  the 
following  communication  from  one  of  the 
Sccri'tiiries  of  the  .A.  H.  C.  I’.  .Missions: — 

‘  In  ease  your  Society  sliidl  enter  a  fiireign 
field,  occupied  by  any  missionary  society,  it 
should  be,  I  eonci  i\e,  to  cfil-et,  iti  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  jieople,  what  cannot  jirojierlv 
be  done  by  a  mi.ssionary  socii  ty.  Theoiiject 
of  a  missionary  society  is  essentially  religious. 
.All  of  its  jilcins  and  ( ifon.s  must  have  decid¬ 
edly  a  religious  bearing.  This  admits,  how¬ 
ever,  of  an  immense  scojie  fiir  them  in  res- 
jiect  to  education,  consiilering  the  jirofound 
ignorance  of  the  heathen  world,  and  the 
numiM'r  to  be  taught.  IMi.ssionary  societies 
may  teach  the  world  to  road,  and  must  do  so 
to  acconqilish  their  object.  They'  may  teach 
writing,  and  the  elementary  jirincijiles  of 
aritiTinetic,  geograjiliy,  hi.story,  \'c.  in  all  their 
school.s.  They  may  establish  high  .schools 
for  the  education  of  teachei-s,  and  so  may' 
elevate  the  standard  of  education  in  their 
schtiols.  They  imiy  .send  teachers  from  this 
country  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  liest  they 
can  obtain.  In  resjiect  to  thest;  object.s,  every 
foreign  inis.«ionary  society  is  iieces.sarily  a 
school  .society. 

Hut  there  is  a  limit,  jR'rhajis,  not  jierfectly 
definable,  lieyond  which  missionary  societies 
cannot  jirojierly  go ;  and  that  i.s,in  furnishing 
what  may  In;  termed  the  apparatus  of  edu¬ 
cation,  in  distinction  from  the  teachers.  A\’e 
have  a  scriijile,  jierhaps  an  erroneous  one, 
about  exjieiiding  large  sums  ujion  jihilosojih- 
ical  ajiparatus,  and  yet  such  ajijiaratus,  after 
a  certain  amount  of  instruction,  would  be  an 
imjioHant  means  of  exjianding  the  minds  of 
the  more  intelligent  jiupils  in  our  mission 
schools.  We  can  jirint  a  conijieiid  of  history, 
but  should  doubt  the  jirojiriety  of  enriching 
the  language  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  at  the 
e.\|)en»eof  the  Hoard,  with  a  jiolitical  history 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  England.  We 
can  Jirint  a  comjiendium  of  arithmetic,  or 
giamm.ar,  or  of  almost  any  other  science; 
but  should  hesitate  to  jiublish  at  the  expense 
of  the  Hoard,  a  consldere.ble  volume  on  these 
seienees.  Hut  how  imjiorttmt  that  .such  works 
be  introilueed  into  the  language,  and  Ix'fbre 
the  Islanders  them.selves  can  tlo  it;  your  so¬ 
ciety,  or  some  other  kindred  in.stitution,inu.st 
take  this  work  in  hand,  and  that  too  lielbre 


long.  I  wish  your  coinmittee  would  con¬ 
sider  the  subject.’ 

This  very  naturally  suggests  another  topic, 
to  which  we  woukl  invite  attention,  viz.  the 
causes  which  have  iiuluced  the  jirojectors  of 
this  jis.sociution  to  advance  another  claim  uji- 
oij  the  charities  and  lM.*nevolent  efiiirts  of  tlie 
jiublic.  'I'hese  are  jierhajis  sutfieicntly  im- 
jilied  in  what  has  lieen  already  .stiid.  To  .sat¬ 
isfy,  however,  the  most  scejiticul  of’  the  u'X- 
jH'diency  of  forming  such  a  society  ,  the  Di¬ 
rectors  would  jircsent,  with  more  e.vjilicil- 
nes,s,  their  reasons  for  the  ajijieal  which  they 
make. 

1.  'The  present  defective  method  of  teaching 
in  our  schools.  This  luis  b<;en  alluded  to 
tibove,  and  is  so  jialjiable  as  to  need  no  ad¬ 
ditional  illustration. 

'i.  'The  alarming  destitution  of  the  means 
of  education  in  many  parts  of  our  country. 

‘  In  New-.lersey  ,  in  ls^2t;,  ll,74‘.i  children 
were  entirely  destitute  of  instruction,  and 
l.■),000  adults  unable  to  read.  In  many  of 
the  towns  more  than  half  of  the  chiidren 
never  attend — and  in  two  counties,  4);  dis¬ 
tricts  were  entirely  destitute  of  schools.  In 
Hennsy  Ivania  according  to  a  memorial  jire- 
sented  to  the  Legislature  in  ItfHO,  there  are 
at  lea.st  4(K),  OIK)  children  between  the  ages 
of.")  and  Ui.  Of  them,  during  the  jiast  year, 
there  were  not  I.tO,UOO  in  all  the  schools  in 
the  State.  In  Kentucky  there  are  .olj/W 
children,of  w  hom  only  10,! D.")  attend  schools. 

In  Illinois,  .■{•),  0{K(  children  out  of  the  4f'',000 
in  the  Slate  receive  no  instruction.  Large 
numbers  of  the  men  and  women  throiighout 
the  stall',  and  a  great  jirojiortion  of  the  chil- 
(In'iqare  w  lmlly  unable  to  read. 

in  most  of  the  other  Southern  and  West¬ 
ern  st.ites  the  destitution  is  equally  great, 
though  accurate  statisliciil  information  in  n'- 
gard  to  many  of  thi'iii  cannot  be  obtained. 

According  to  die  mo.st  accurate  estimate, 
how  ever,  not  iimrethan  one  third  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  those'  sections  of  our  country  enjoy 
the  means  of  iiLstruction.  If  this  estimate  is 
triK',  there  are  now  1,()()0,0()0  of  children  and 
youth  in  the  Fnited  States  growing  uji 
w  holly  unfitted  fiir  the  resjionsibilites  wliicli 
they  are  soon  to  susttiin  as  citizens  of  our  re- 
jiublic.  To  jxirtray  the  dire  consequences 
of’such  a  iiKLss  of  ignorant  mind — yet  cooji- 
crating  in  giving  character  to  our  govern- 
mi'iit, — to  exjiose  the  crime  and  anarchy 
and  immorality  that  must  inevitably  follow 
in  itstribn,  is  most  certainly  uiniecessarv. 

The  admission  is  already  universal,  that 
the  jierjietuity  of  all  our  in.<titutions, social, 
civil  and  n'ligiou.^i,  are  dejiendent  iijion  the 
intelligence  and  moral  Yvorth  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Here  is  lodged  the  sovereign  jiower, 
and  unless  that  jiower  is  w  ielded  by  enlight¬ 
ened  anil  comjirehensive  views,  it  w  ill  be 
hut  an  instrument  of  va.st,  incoinjnu-able  des¬ 
olation. 

3.  The  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  oth¬ 
er  benevolent  efforts  on  account  of  the  want  of 
Education. 

This  country,  we  would  fain  believe,  is 
destined  to  act  a  consjiicuous  jinrt  in  dif¬ 
fusing  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  a  jiure  faith,  over  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Hut  how  are  all  benevolent  enter- 
jirisescnfeebleil  and  jiaralyzetl  by  ignorance 
at  home !  ‘Cast  first  the  beam  out  of  thine 
own  eye,’  is  the  jirecejit  of  sound  jihiloso- 
jihy, as  well  as  of  insjiiration.  'I’one  and 
vigor  must  be  given  to  the  system  of  soci¬ 
ety  and  of  benevolent  eflbrt  here,  before  a 
strong  and  healthful  influence  will  go  forth 
to  foreign  lands.  Let  religion  and  science 
jiervade  the  mass  of  society  at  the  South 
and  West — let  their  benign  influence  direct 
and  elevate  the  swelling  tide  of  emigration, 
now'  setting  in  from  all  jiarts  ofthe  globe,  to 
the  great  valley  of  the  .Mississijij.i,  and  it  is 
imjiossible  to  estimate  the  accession  of  en¬ 
ergy  and  jiower  which  will  be  inijitirted  to 
every  benevolent  institution. 

Confiding  in  the  merits  of  their  cause,  and 
the  obvious  and  imjiortant  relations  it  liears 
to  every  other  enterprise  undertJiken  for  the 
sake  of  human  improveinent  and  hup|i!nes.s, 
the  Directors  of  the  American  School 
.Agent  Society  confidently  make  their  ap- 
jieal  to  an  enlightened  and  Christian  jiublic 
fbr  their  countenance  and  sujijiort.  They 
contenijilate  no  collision  with  any  othiir  be- 
lu'volent  insliiution  of  the  day .  'I’lie  field 
which  they  iiiojio.si;  to  enter  is  as  yet  iinoc- 
cujtied.  This  ’.socii'iy  now  comes  forward 
not  as  the  ri\al,  but  as  the  sister  and  co- 
w  oikerof  the  now  e'xisling  societies.  Her 
etlbrt.s,  hitherto,  have  been  comjiaraiive- 
ly  but  few, and  those  too,  sustained  only  by 


the  feebleness  of  youth,  and  under  the  em¬ 
barrassment  of  that  frigid  paralyzing  recep-* 
tion  with  which  the  yet  unaccredited  pur- 
jioses  of  lienevolence  are  wont  to  be  rc- 
ceivi'd.  Hut  tbougli  she  is  young  and  fee¬ 
ble,  she  remembers  that  her  elder  sisters 
were  oiicc  small  like  herself,  and  she  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  spirit  of  jihilauthropy  and 
Christian  beneficence,  which  is  the  common 
jiarent  of  both  them  and  her,  will  foster  and 
sustain  her.  Commending  her  interests 
then  to  a  wise  and  benevolent  Providence, 
she  throws  iierselfupon  the  charities  and 
solicitudes  of  the  friends  of  education — of 
the  cause  of  suffering  humanity — and  of  the 
salvation  of  a  tvorld  of  ruined  and  perver¬ 
ted,  yet  immortal  mind. 

.■5A.MLEL  FARRAR,  President. 

RALPH  E.MEKSON,  j 
.''^A.ML'EL  K.  H.VLL,  I  Ejecirfirt 
JH.'^I  VH  HOLBROOK,  f  CimmittM. 
FRED.  A.  BARTO.N,  j 

.S.  R.  Hall  has  been  apjxiLiited  to  solicit  donatioM 
in  aid  of  the  Society  in  this  town,  and  will  thankfully 
receive  contributions  from  those  who  are  dis{>osed  t« 
further  its  objects. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  W 

Frederick  A.  Bartos,  General  Agent  Andover; 
or  J.  llui.BROUK,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Boston. 
— [Jimrnal  of  Uumanittj,  Andover. 


For  the  Family  Lyceum. 

Spectral  iLLUSiom. 

0.\  tlie  inside  of  the  eyeball,  back  of  thd 
vitreous  humour,  there  is  spread  out  a  fine 
delicate  membrane,  called  the  retina,  which 
is  an  exjiansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  entering! 
at  the  buck  of  the  eye^  and  communicating 
w  itb  the  brain.  The  eye,  in  effect,  ia  a  cam¬ 
era  obscura.  Hy  means  of  its  intricate  struc¬ 
ture  external  objects  are  painted  in  miniature 
on  the  retina,  where,  in  some  inexplicable 
manner,  they  are  seen  by  the  eye  of  the 
mind.  If  the  eye  is  in  a  perfect  state,  objects 
are  jiainted,  by  reflected  rays  of  light,  cor¬ 
rectly  on  the  retina,  and  are  seen  as  they 
really  are,  by  the  mind  p  but  if  the  eye  ia 
diseased,  effects  of  a  remarkable  kind  are 
sometimes  jiroduced  :  and  from  a  want  of  a 
jibilosopliical  knowledge  of  its  structure  and 
affections,  have  arisen  the  numerous  ac¬ 
counts  on  record  of  spectral  apparitions  of 
a  supernatural  character,  which,  to  timid  and 
creilulons  persons,  have  proved  sources  of 
great  alarm.  'The  following,  among  other 
remarkable  cases  of  spectral  illusions,  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dr.  Hrewsler,  occurred  not  long 
since  to  a  lady  in  Edinburgh. 

‘  .About  ten  o’clock  at  night,  when  Mr.& 
.Airs.  .A.  were  sitting  in  the  drawing-room, 
.Air.  A.  took  up  the  jioker  to  stir  the  fire,  and 
when  he  was  in  the  act  of  doing  this,  Mrs# 
A.  exclaimed,  ‘  Why,  there’s  the  cat  in  the 
room  !  ’  ‘  Wliere  ? ’  asked  Mr.  A.  ‘There, 
close  to  yon,’  she  replied.  ‘  Where  ?  ’  he 
rejieatetl.  ‘  Why  on  the  rug,  to  be  sure,  be¬ 
tween  yourself  and  the  coal-scuttle.’  Mr.  A., 
who  luid  still  the  jioker  in  his  hand,  push¬ 
ing  it  in  the  direction  mentioned — ‘Take 
care,’  cried  Airs.  A.,  ‘  take  care  j  you  are  hit¬ 
ting  her  with  ibe  poker!’  Mr.  A.  again 
a.sketl  her  to  jioint  e.xactly  where  she  saw 
the  cat.  ‘  Why,  sitting  up  there,  close  to 
your  feet,  on  the  rug  ;  she  is  looking  at  me. 
It  is  Kitty— Come  here,  Kitty.|  There  Were 
two  cats  in  the  house,  one  of  which  went 
by  this  name,  and  they  were  rarely,  if  ever, 
ill  the  drawing-room.  At  this  time  Mrs.  A. 
had  no  idea  that  the  sight  of  the  cat  was  an 
illusion.  When  she  was  asked  to  touch  it, 
she  got  up  for  the  purjiose,  and  seemed  ae 
if  she  were  jiursuing  something  which  mov¬ 
ed  away.  81ie  followed  a  few  steps,  and 
tlicn  said,  ‘It  has  gone  under  the  chair.’ — 
Air.  .A.  u.ssured  her  that  it  was  an  illusion, 
lint  she  would  not  belieY’e  it.  He  then  liA- 
ed  nji  the  chair,  and  Mrs.  A.  saw  no  more 
of  it.  The  room  was  then  searched  nil 
over,  and  nothing  found  of  it.  Mr.  A. rang 
the  bell,  and  sent  for  the  two  cats,  both  of 
which  were  found  in  the  housekeeper’s 
room.’ 

‘About  a  month  afier  this  oeeurrciice. 
Airs.  A.,  w  ho  had  taken  a  somewhat  fatiguing 
drive  during  the  day,  was  preparing  to  go 
to  lied  aliuut  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  and 
sitting  before  the  dressing-glass,  was  occupi¬ 
ed  in  arranging  lier  Iiair.  She  was  in  a  fistiess 
and  drowsy  state  of  mind,  but  fiiHy  awake. 
When  her  fingers  were  in  active  motion 
among  the  papillotes,iiht;  w  as  suddenly  start¬ 
led  by  seeing  in  the  mirror  the  figure  of  » 
near  relation,  who  was  then  in  Scotland,  and 
in  jierfect  health.  The  apjparition ajppeared 
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over  her  left  shoulder,  and  its  eyes  met  hers 
in  the  glass.  It  was  enveloped  in  grave- 
clothes  closely  pinned,  as  is  usual  with  corp¬ 
ses,  round  the  head  and  under  the  chin ; 
and  though  the  eyes  were  open,  the  features 
were  solemn  and  rigid.  Tlie  dress  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  shroud — as  Mrs.  A.  remarked  even 
the  punctured  pattern  usually  worked  in  a 
peculiar  manner  round  the  edges  of  that 
garment.  Mrs.  A.  described  herself  as  at 
the  time  sensible  of  a  feeling  like  what  we 
conceive  of  fascination,  compelling  her  for 
time  to  gaze  on  the  melancholy  apparition 
which  was  as  distinct  and  vivid  ns  any  re 
tiected  reality  could  b«,  the  light  of  the 
candles  upon  the  dressing-table  appearing 
to  shine  fully  in  its  face.  After  a  few  min 
utes,  she  turned  round  to  look  for  the  real 
ity  of  the  form  over  her  shoulder,  but  it  was 
not  visible  ;  and  it  had  also  disappeared 
from  the  glass,  when  she  looked  again  in  that 
direction.’ 

The  above  cases  of  spectral  illusion  were 
caused  by  disease — by  a  deranged  action  of 
the  stomach,  accompanied  with  a  morbidly 
sensitive  imagination,  which  aftected  the 
corjioreal  impressions.  From  these  and  like 
causes,  have  all  the  phenomena  of  spectral 
ap[)aritions  been  prorluced  ;  and  magnified 
as  they  not  iinfrequently  are,  by  ignorance 
and  superstition,  they  have  often  terrified 
and  enslaved  mankind  ;  whereas,  hud  their 
cause  been  known,  they  would  have  been 
stripped  of  all  their  terror,  and  might  even 
have  been  contemplated  with  pleasure,  a. 

ESSAYS  ON  KNOWLEDGE. 

BY  G.  W.  LIGHT. 

Iff  my  first  essay,  I  recognized  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  existence  of  a  Creator  and  Gov 
ernor  of  the  Universe,  which  I  consider 
established.  But  this,  together  with  many 
other  propositions  which  J  may  assume  as 
correct,  without  entering  into  a  discussion 
of  them,  may  be  iliustrated  in  the  course  of 
the  series.  I  shall  however  liear  in  mind 
the  department  in  which  I  am  writing, 
and  endeavor,  in  all  cases,  to  keep  within 
the  sphere  of  simple  philosophical  reasoning. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  knowledge  ;  inlu- 
itive  and  discursive.  Intuitive  knowledge  is 
immediate  perception  of  truth  ;  discursive, 
that  which  is  obtained  by  deduction  of 
reason.  For  example — the  knowledge  that 
a  whole  is  greater  than  a  pait,  is  obtained 
by  immediate  perception  ;  while  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  is  obtained  by 
deduction  of  reason. 

All  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
Author  of  the  universe  is  probably  intu¬ 
itive;  all  the  knowledge  man  obtains,  is 
acquired  by  intuition  and  deduction  of  rea- 
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son. 

The  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  exploded  ;  though  there  is  not  so 
great  a  difference  in  the  opinions  of  the 
different  schools  of  philosophers  on  this 
subject,  as  some  suppose.  That  sensation 
and  reflection  furnish  mankind  with  the 
first  materials  of  all  their  knowledge,  is  not 
now  disputed. 

It  is  said  that  the  mind  is  the  eye  of  the 
soul.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  in  some 
sense;  but  1  think  it  will  lead  to  less  con¬ 
fusion,  as  to  terms,  to  assume  that  both  the 
mind  and  the  soul  are  com|)rehended  in  the 
term  mind.  I  consider  the  mind  as  inclu¬ 
ding  all  of  what  is  called  the  spiritual  part 
of  man.  It  may  therefore  be  more  proper 
to  say,  that  the  faculty  of  understanding  is 
the  eye  of  the  mind.  It  is  also  said,  that  by 
knowledge  the  mind  fierceives  truth,  as  by 
vision  the  eye  sees  light.  This  is  very  well, 
except  that,  strictly  speaking,  i/adcrs/anding 
should  be  substituted  for  mind,  in  this  case. 

J^ome  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  a  knowledge ofevery  thingis  necessary, 
in  order  to  under8tan<l  any  one  thing  fully. 
This  is  unsound.  If  the  mind  could  know 
all  truth,  it  would  be  as  comprehensive  as 
the  mind  of  God.  ‘As  the  eye  may  see  cor¬ 
poreal  objects,  without  seeing  the  nature, 
the  number,  the  form,  positions  of  their 
interior  elements,  so  the  mind  of  man  may 
know  things  and  truths,  without  knowing 
all  their  causes,  relations,  properties,  and 
effects.  The  eye  may  see  the  ocean,  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  see  its  depth  or  extent; 
and  the  mind  of  man  may  see  God,  without 
being  able  to  know  all  the  perfections  of  his 
infinite  nature.’  One  truth  after  another 
may  be  communicated  to  the  mind,  in  its 
present  state,  by  intuition  and  deduction  of 
reason,  as  perfectly  as  if  it  were  in  po.sses- 
sion  of  all  other  truths.  Every  thiiijr  above 
human  comprehension,  may  properly  be 
termed  mystery. 

Juvenile  G  o  n  t  e  k  t . 

Mr.  Mason’s  Juvenile  Concert,  on  Wednesday 
eveuing  last,  was  attended  by  most  or  all  tlje  Mein- 
bers  of  the  Legislature.  We  were  glad  to  learn  that 
they  attended  by  invitation.  The  invitation  was  as 
benevolent  in  its  general  bearing  upon  the  commu¬ 
nity,  as  it  was  generous  to  the  guests,  w  ho  w  ere  both 
delighted  and  astonished. 


The  letters  of  the  alphabet  like  every 
thing  else  which  lias  form,  embraces  some 
of  the  first  elements  of  Geometry.  Every 
letter  is  composed  of  straight  or  curved 
lines,  or  both.  Tliese  lines  are  horizontal, 
vertical  or  oblique.  Tliey  are  parallel,  per¬ 
pendicular  or  oblique.  The  angles  they 
form  are  right,  acute  or  obtuse  angles. 
Tliere  may  be  in  a  letter,  one  angle,  or 
morj; ;  these  angles  may  be  equal  or 
unetjual. 

All  these  circumstances  relating  to  the 
letters  can  be  seen  and  understood  by  any 
child  four  years  old ;  learning  them  is  an 
e.xercise  which  affords  plea.sure  and  profit 
to  every  mind.  If  in  addition  to  learning 
them,  they  bring  into  exercise  their  hands 
by  the  use  of  the  slate,  pencil  and  rule  in 
forming  them,  both  the  pleasure  and  the 
|>rofit  arc  increased.  When  a  child  has 
learned  to  draw  a  horizontal  or  vertical  line, 
he  has  performed  the  first,  and  very  import¬ 
ant  step  in  writing  and  drawing.  If  he  be 
permitted  to  pursue  the  course  his  own 
mind  and  taste  dictates,  he  will  without  the 
formality  of  writing  copies  for  half  a  score 
of  years,  get  the  art  of  writing  and  drawing. 

These  instruments,  the  slate,  pencil  and 
rule,  are  a  fiart  of  the  ‘  Family  Apparatus,’ 
which  answers  the  double  purpose  of  em¬ 
ploying  and  instructing  children,  and  re¬ 
lieving  parents  from  their  constant  calls  for 
something  to  employ  them.  It  is  truly 
surprising  to  see  how  soon  children  will  he 
able  to  form  with  great  accuracy,  both  the 
geometrical  figures,  such  as  triangles, 
■squares,  oblongs,  rhomboids,  pentagons, 
hexagons,  circles,  ellipses,  &c.,and  the  let¬ 
ters  of  the  alphabet.  To  do  it,  they  only 
need  the  tools  to  work  with,  and  samples  of 
the  work  they  have  to  perform.  Their 
own  love  of  action  and  of  improvement. 


will  prompt  them  to  the  exercise,  and  will 
secure  the  results. 

The’  letters  given  above  are  put  upon 
a  card  of  convenient  size  to  he  used  by 
children,  which  they  soon  imitate  with 
accuracy  upon  their  slates.  And  in  addition 
to  two  cards  of  printed  letters,  one  of  the 
capitals,  and  the  other  of  small  letters,  tfiere 
is  one  containing  the  elements  of  manu¬ 
script  letters,  with  all  the  letters  combined 
into  words,  which  children  also  imitate  in 
their  home  sports. 

Forming  geometrical  figures  and  letters 
upon  slates,  is  scarcely  less  profitable  for 
children  at  school,  than  at  home,  especially 
as  they  afford  the  same  relief  to  teachers  in 
the  one  ease,  as  they  do  parents  in  the  other, 
No  one  who  has  tried  the  experiment,  doubts 
the  expediency,  or  great  utility  of  furnishing 
every  child  in  school,  especially  the  smallest 
ones,  with  a  slate.  We  heard  a  gentleman 
say  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  a  child  of  his  went 
to  school  eighteen  months,  before  he  learned 
the  alphabet;  but  after  he  was /urnished 
with  a  slate  and  pencil,  and  permitted  to 
form,  the  letters,  he  learned  them  all  in  three 
weeks. 

The  expense  of  these  articles  is  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  trifling,  and  the  uses  of  them  so 
numerous  and  important,  not  only  for  chil¬ 
dren,  blit  for  parents  and  te.ichers,  as  to 
recommend  them  as  a  part  of  the  furniture 
of  every  nursery  and  school  room. 

The  mode  of  using  these  letters,  and  the 
.advantages  of  them,  will  be  seen  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions,  and  hundreds  of  others 
w'bich  any  intelligent  parent  or  leaclier 
may  ask. 

How  many  letters  in  the  alphabet  are 
composed  entirely  of  straight  lines.?  How 
many  of  curved  lines,  and  how  many  of 
both  straight  and  curved  ?  How  many 


lines  in  the  letter  I ;  and  is  it  horizontal  or 
vertical  ?  How  many  lines  in  L,  and  what 
are  their  position,  vertical,  horizontal,  or 
both  ?  How  many  angles  do  the  lines  in  L 
make,  and  what  kind,  acute,  obtuse,  or 
right  ?  How  many  lines  in  H  are  parallel, 
and  how  many  perpendicular  to  each 
other.?  How  many  vertical,  and  how  many 
horizontal.?  What  the  number,  kind,  and 
position  of  lines  and  angles  in  F  and  E  ? 
How  many  lines  in  N,  and  are  they  hori¬ 
zontal,  vertical,  or  oblique .?  Are  they  per¬ 
pendicular,  parallel,  or  oblique  with  each 
other.?  Are  the  angles  in  N  right,  acute, 
or  obtnse?  What  the  number,  kind,  and 
position  of  lines  in  K,  M,  and  Y,  each  sep¬ 
arately  .?  Also  in  A  and  Z .?  What  the 
number  and  position  of  lines  in  V,  X,  and 
W .?  How  many  obtuse,  acute,  and  right 
angles  in  each .?  How  many  lines  in  O, 
and  what  kind,  straight  or  curved .?  Also 
in  C,  Q,  and  S.?  What  the  kind,  number, 
and  position  of  lines  in  D,  P,  B,  R,  J,  and 
U .?  How  many  letters  have  horizontal 
lines,  and  how  many  vertical .?  How  many 
are  composed  of  vertical  and  oblique .?  How 
many  are  composed  entirely  of  oblique 
lines .? 


Apprentices’  A  s  s  s  o  c  i  a  t  i  o  n  . 
We  have  seldom  in  our  life  been  more 
delighted  or  instructed,  than  at  tlie  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  ‘Mechanic  Apprentices’  Library 
.Association,’  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  of 
February.  Tlie  exercises  consisted  of  an 
Address  and  a  Poem,  both  delhered  and 
written  by  ajiprentices,  either  of  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  college  grad¬ 
uate,  at  his  commencement  exercise.  In 
addition  to  miich  skill  in  composition,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  rules  of  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
the  efforts  were  marked  with  a  manly 
tiiought  and  a  mature  judgment,  which  were 
truly  gratifying  to  the  numerous  ladies  and 
gentlemen  jiresent. 

The  address,  in  giving  an  e.xposition  of 
the  plan  and  results  of  the  society,  developed 
some  principles  which  ought  to  be  much 
more  familiar  with  the  members  of  other 
societies  for  mutual  improvement,  than  they 
are  shown  to  be  by  facts.  The  exerci.ses, 
and  the  results  of  these  exercises,  al.«o  fiir- 
uisli  a  practical  comment,  and  even  a  severe 
stricture,  upon  the  course  pursued  by  most 
Lyceums,  and  other  societies  for  social  and 
intelleciiial  improvemeni.  Indeed,  this  ly- 
ceum  of  Mechanics'^  jlpprentices  is,  upon  the 
whole,  the  best  Lyceum  with  wliicb  we  are 
acquainted,  and  presents  an  example  worthy 
of  being  followed,  not  only  by  all  the  lite¬ 
rary  and  scientific  associations  in  this  city, 
but  by  all  with  wliicli  we  are  acquainted  in 
the  states. 

Most  Lyceums  are  under  the  mistake, 
that  they  can  construct  a  commodious  build¬ 
ing  entirely  of  posts,  or  entirely  of  beams, 
sills,  doors,  floors,  or  windows  ;  forgetting 
that  all  of  them  are  indispensable  tor  the 
strength  or  use  of  each  other. 

Some  associations,  know  ing  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  a  library,  very  wisely  come  to 
the  conclusion  to  procure  one  ;  but  not  being 
aware  that  a  library  is  comparatively  of  very 
little  use  without  some  exercises  connected 
with  it,  neglect  those,  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  after  a  few  nionth.«,  the  library  being 
unable  to  stand  alone,  fulls. 

Other  societies  are  formed  for  hearing 
lectures,  once  a  week ;  for  a  few  weeks 
these  societies  collect  crowded  houses  ;  hut 
after  a  few  weeks,  or  at  most,  months,  the 
crowded  houses  are  left  empty  and  desolate. 

Other  societies  believe  that  debates  are 
most  useful,  or  at  least  most  likely  to  sustain 
an  interest,  which  they  do  for  a  short  time, 
and  hut  for  a  short  time  before  the  ardor  of 
discussion  abates,  and  the  debating  society 
is  discontinued. 

Another  society  is  of  opinion,  that  a  Cab¬ 
inet  of  JVatural  History  is  the  most  interest¬ 
ing,  if  not  the  most  important  acquisition  for 
science.  The  consequence  is,  a  fine  cabinet 
is  collected,  but  after  a  few  months,  not  a 
solitary  visiter  calls  to  see  it. 

In  some  Lyceums,  the  whole  dependence 
is  placed  upon  a  set  of  apparatus ;  with  the 
belief,  (lerhaps,  that  the  interest  it  must  ex¬ 
cite  and  sustain,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
polish  or  the  expense  of  the  instruments. — 
But  it  is  soon  found,  that  articles  of  appa¬ 
ratus,  however  useful  as  tools,  will  not  work 
of  thenisehves.  And  as  few  if  any  jiersevere 
in  the  use  of  them,  they  are  laid  aside,  and 
after  a  year  or  two  perhaps  are  thrown  into 
some  back  chamber  or  garret  among  the 
rubbish. 

This  \ ppre-itices’  Lyceum  depends  upoiv 
no  one  of  these  things,  but  embraces  them 
all,  ami  many  others ;  the  consequence  is, 
the  interest  of  the  membersis  sustained  fronv 
month  to  month  and  year  to  year  with  in¬ 
creasing  vigor.  And  each  department  is 
kept  in  a  healthful  and  growing  state,  by  the 
rest.  The  library  is  read  nearly  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  attention  paid  to  the  meetinga 
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and  exercises  for  mutual  improvement ;  and  sulphur 

many  books,  which  before  these  meetings  Haviwg  taken  an  early  “f* 

commenced  had  laid  entirely  useless  upon  out  towards  the  Sulphur.  A^oi-  v ’un.-l 
the  shelves,  are  now  found  to  be  among  the  jg  about  three  miles  distant  from  iv.*"  — Lil 

most  useful  and  the  most  interesting  in  their  \i  foot  of  the  mountain  was  a  su.  . 
hbrary.  bank  composed  chiefly  of  white  clay  and  , 

The  orator  remarked  with  emphasis,  that  gome  sulphur,  from  all  parts  of  which  steam 


LABOR  AND  STUDY.  tested  the  very  next  day.  The  Doctor 

^  accoutred  in  his  Indian  suit,  with  two  of 

A  Student  in  the  Valley  or  the  Mis-  ‘V®  ‘uok  four  of  his  horses  and  rode 

_  r.  m-  »  about  four  miles  to  a  general  muster.  He  had 

Fo.tv.„v.  V  E...  Aoo. 

It  has  recently  been  my  privilege  to  spend  l*®fore  the  whole  multitude  was  at  his  heels, 

*'nrt  time  with  Rev.  Dr. - ,  in  one  of  the  and  his  horses  were  soon  taken  off  of  his 

asilv  _  _ .  .  l.nn/la  O.-  1<U1  _  li  •  _ 


A  Student  in  the  Valley  or  the  Mis- I 
sissippi  Fohty-/ive  V'ears  Ago. 


uiaiur  rciimrKvu  will!  tiioi  some  suipDur,  irom  ail  parts  oi  wnicii  sieam  asn^  ,  ’  Vi  - ,  linnd«  for  i  <;n  Hr.nM..»  i,  • 

since  the  society  had  established  exercises  issued.  Ascending  it,  we  got  upon  a  ridge  states  w^'^  i  i""  werrsoon  s^t  i 

for  study  and  mutual  improvement,  the  immediately  above  a  deep  hollow, from  ed  a  fund  oi  ♦bcts  relating  to  the  early  set-  ^ 

Youngest  members  had  shown  a  deep  inte-  which  a  profusion  of  vapour  arose,  and  tlemenl  of  this  gr"®^  whole  drove  w««  ar  n  f  ^ 

rest  in  the  institution,  both  by  their  punctual  heard  a  confused  noise  of  boiling  and  me  new  and  truly  va. one,  how-  ...  or  over  $1500 

attendance  at  the  meetings,  and  by  the  con-  splashing,  joined  to  the  roaring  of  steam  es-  ever,  so  deeply  interested  ni“;  vVith  thin  dum  lir  h  f*®. 

stant  use  they  made  of  the  books.  -  - - •-  r./A-  'Vith  this  sum  Dr.H.  paid  up  his  debts.and 


stant  use  they  made  of  the  books.  caping  from  narrow  crevices  in  the  rock,  cerning  himself.  wpnt  thrnimh  pHrlisit.  i’  ii  oeois,  ana 

Another  fact  in  the  history  of  this  inte-  This  hollow,  together  with  the  whole  side  In  1782,  when  a  lad  ten  j’ears  old,  the  have  written  it  t  °  a 
resting  Lyceum  is  particularly  worthy  of  of  the  mountain  opposite,  as  far  upas  we  Doctor  crossed  the  mountains  with  a  step-  renders  vvh«t  i,'^  J" 

remark,  as  affording  a  most  useful  lesson  to  could  see,  was  covered  with  sulphur  and  father,  and  settled  in  East  Tennessee.  In  a  j  .*  wedtem  nrenrh  ®  ®s  many  of  our 
all  societies  for  mutual  improvement ;  in-  clay,  chiefly  of  a  white  or  yellowish  col-  short  time  the  father  recrosscd  the  inoun-  western  preacners  nave  f>eeu  obliged  to 
deed  for  every  individual  who  wishes  for  our.  Walking  over  this  sofl  and  steaming  tains  on  business,  and  left  the  son  in  school.  •’>  education, 

any  improvement.  The  fact  referred  to  is,  surface  we  found  to  he  very  hazardous  ;  W  hile  absent,  the  father  died,  and  the  lath-  .*  your  reaiiers  will  not  feel  half  the 

the  increased  prosperity  of  the  institution,  „nd  we  were  frequently  very  uneasy  when  erless  son  in  the  West  was  cheated  out  of  "“«'‘est  in  tins  narrative,  that  they  would 
since  it  has  been  independent  of  the  Me-  the  vapour  concealed  us  from  each  other.  $20,000  which  it  was  known  the  father  had  |'«ve  done  if  they  could  have  heard  it  from 
chanics’ Association,  with  which  it  was orig-  The  day,  however,  being  dry  and  warm,  given  him  by  will.  When  the  Doctor  as-  "*e  Doctor  s  own  Ups,  as  J  did.  Rut  such 
iually  connected,  and  upon  which  it  depen-  the  surface  was  not  so  slippery  as  to  occa-  certained  that  he  was  thus  left  without  pe-  as  it  now  is,  they  may  see  that  the  essence 
ded.  It  show’s,  what  would  seem  hardly  to  ginn  much  risk  of  our  falling.  The  chance  ciiniary  resources,  and  found  himself  in  °  tie  systern^of  manual  Jalior  schools  is  no 
require  proof,  that  a  mind  cannot  improve  of  the  crust  of  sulphur  breaking,  or  the  clay  debt  for  tuition  and  Imard,  he  resolved  to  P®"  *  |  “I  if  "ns  long  since,  by  exper- 

while  it  depends  on  another  for  instruction  sinking  with  us,  was  great ;  and  we  were  leave  the  school.  Rut  his  teacher,  being  ‘ff ®fh  ®scer  aine  f®  he  practicable  for  a 
that  a  child  will  not  be  able  to  walk  while  several  times  in  danger  of  being  much  seal-  unwilling  he  should  relinqui.sh  the  idea  of  earn  his  own  support,  and  at 

he  is  held  up  by  his  parent.  ded.  Mr.  Bright  ran  at  one  time  a  great  completing  his  education,  promised  there  *j®  ^  lain  a  thorough  complete 

1  he  same  most  important,  and  as  strange  hazard,  and  sufl'ered  considerable  pain  should  be  no  charge  for  tuition,  and  encou-  or  no  man  west  of  the  moun- 

as  it  may  seem,  necessary  lesson,  is  given  from  accidentally  jiluhging  one  of  his  legs  raged  him  to  hope  for  some  opening  by  ‘  more  ly  organizing  and 

in  the  fact,  that  Lyceums  consisting  princi-  into  the  hot  clay.  From  whatever  spot  the  which  he  would  be  able  to  earn  his  board.  churches,  and  preparing  young 

pally  or  entirely  of  farmers  and  mechanics,  sulphur  is  removed, steam  instantly  escapes,  Soon  after,  a  gentleman  in  the  vicinity  ^ '®  niinistry,  than  this  same  Doctor 

or  of  such  as  depended  upon  their  own  ef-  and,  in  many  places,  the  sulphur  was  so  hot  offered  him  the  use  of  his  saw-mill  from  — [  os  on  liecorder, _ _ 

forts,  and  not  upon  the  efforts  and  the  pub-  that  we  could  scarcely  handle  it.  From  the  dark  to  daylight,  and  17  cents  for  every  School  Agent  Society. 
lie  spirit  of  some  three  or  four  gentlemen  smell,  we  perceived  that  the  steam  was  hundred  feet  he  would  saw.  On  his  way  h-  •  .u  *.  .•  r  . 

of  a  literary  profession,  have  uniformly  been  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphurated  home,  the  Doctor  usually  crossed  a  hill  f"®  o'  readers  to  the 

the  most  successful.  hy  drogen  gas.  When  the  thermometer  was  abounding  with  pine-knots.  From  these  School  Agent  Society,  on  the 

Since  the  measures  for  rendering  Lyce-  sunk  a  few  inches  into  the  clay,  it  rose  gen-  he  always  took  a  load  and  carried  to  the  We  are  particularly  desirous  that  the 

urns  successful  and  permanent  are  so  evi-  erclly  to  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  boiling  mill,  as  he  went  for  his  supper.  Immedi-  object  and  plan  of  this  institution  should  be  un¬ 
dent  and  so  sim|»le,  and  so  aure  too,  it  is  a  point.  Ry  stejiping  cautiously,  and  avoid-  ately  after  supper,  he  returned  to  the  mill,  derstood, ■as  they  are  such,  as  when  understood, 
subject  of  the  deepest  regret  that  so  fevy,  ing every  little  hole  from  which  steatn  is-  nnd  kindled  fire  with  the  knots,  which  fur-  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  land  can 
rery/eic,  should  adopt  them.  And  since  tins  sued,  we  soon  discovered  hov/ far  we  might  nished  him  sufficient  warmth  and  lighu—  participate  in.  Its  prominent  object  is  to  promote 
society  of  up/rren/ice  ^  hav^  e\-  venture.  Our  good  fortune,  however,  ought  When  he  had  rolled  on  a  log,  and  put  the  a  eeneral  system  of  cooperation  amon?  th. 

aiiqile,  which,  if  followed,  will  never  fail  not  to  tempt  any  person  to  examine  this  saw  in  motion,  he  took  his  book  and  studieil  friL  u  nf  F  i..,.  n  i  rn  •.  k  • 
of  success,  we  most  sincerely  and  most  ear-  wonderful  place,  witbout  being  provided  till  tbe  saw  slopped,  and  then  he  would  r.uucaiion  and  ot  humanity,  both  in 

iiestly  recommend  it  to  every  Lyceum  which  with  two  boards,  with  which  every  part  of  drop  his  book,  move  the  log  or  roll  on  an-  "^"‘erica  and  Europe,  and  in  the  islands  of  the 
is  or  may  he  formed  in  the  Fnion.  The  the  banks  may  be  traversed  in  perfect  safety,  other,  start  the  saw’,  and  return  to  his  stud-  D  **  taking  measures  to  procure,  qualify, 

truth  is,  yve  must  he  nourished  by  our  own  .\t  the  bottom  of  this  holloyv  yve  found  Jes.  Thus  he  studieil  and  worked  alter-  and  aid  travelling  and  stationary  agents,  in  the 
food,  and  live,  not  hy  liread  alone,  hut  hy  a  cauldron  ot  boiling  mud,  about  fifteen  feet  nately,  till  lie  became  too  sleepy  to  use  the  great  and  common  cause  of  intellectual  and  moral 
the  variety  of  food  furnished  by  the  good-  in  diameter,  similar  to  that  on  the  top  of  the  hook,  and  then  instead  of  studying,  he  took  improvement.  The  business  of  these  agents  is 
ness  of  Uod.  mountain,  which  yve  had  seen  the  evening  a  half-reclining  and  half-sitting  posture, with  to  co-operate  with  Lyceums  and  schools  already 

liefore  ;  hut  this  boiled  with  much  more  ve-  the  cold  w  ind  yvarded  off’  hy  blankets,  and  established,  and  establish  others  where  it  is  pr.c 
V  o  L  c  A  N  o  E  s  o  r  Iceland.  hemence.  \\  e  went  yyithin  a  few  yard.s  of  slept  yvith  his  foot  on  a  stick,  that  sjuung 

IrciAvn  iicrlintia  tUf-  IJliimn  Thulf  nf  it«  tlie  yvmil  happening  to  he  remarkably  fa-  when  the  sayv  stopped.  Being  tliiis  ayvak-  .  .•  u,  .  ■  . 

V  .  ’I  .1  1  11  I  •  .  I  vourahle  for  viewing  every  part  of  this  sin-  ed,  he  yvould  nut  the  saw’ in  motion  again,  instruction  is  practicable,  by  occasional 

lo'!-' '  uiKriyvo  huud"ed  "liroad  fovmmTa^n  ®®®"®-  '1'*'®  constant  ag-  and  sleep  till  roused  hy  the  springing  of  the  meetings  of  parents  and  children,  for  the  purposa 

extensive  portion  ofthe  Danish  dominions,  often  thrown  up  to  the  height  stick.  In  this  manner,  through  the  winter  of  promoting  family  instruction. 

evinces  in  every  niiarler  a  volcanic  ori<>in  ®'n"*  i®®*-  ISear  this  spot  was  an  and  spring,  he  sawed  all  night  six  tmies  a  The  two  first  steps  which  seem  desirable,  to 

and  abounds  in  volcanoe.s,  sulphur,  suhmr-  '''"‘fula'-  ^l")®®  fi"®*'  w''*’  "«!®'-  week,  and  earned  on  an  average  one  dollar  secure  tbe  objects  of  the  society,  are,  to  collect 

raucous  fires,  and  geysers,  or  eruptive  hot  A*  ‘‘/‘'I®  "  '“'g''*’  The  Doctor  says  he  never  advan-  those  who  are  disposed  to  embark  in  the  enter- 

springs.  Its  highest  mountains,  clothed  ill'll^*®!  ”  ,*i'**^  am  su  p  lur,  ced  more  rapidly  in  his  studies  than  during  prise,  and  to  bring  about  a  general  organization 

-.1  .1  II  I  I  1  1  steam  rushed  yvith  great  force  nnd  noise  a-  that  season,  and  that  he  then  funned  the  ft  .t  ,  , 

yvith  perpetual  snows,  are  called  Jokuls,  .i  i  ^  .  <-.i  i  imu  ..tnMoii,  aim  ui«i.  nc  mkii  miiucu  me  Lyceums  Ibioughout  the  country.  M  hen 

mill  rif'tlicsp  SiijpI'mII  in  the  sniitli  westei-n  'nong  the  loose  fragments  of  the  rock.  huhit  w  hich  he  shall  maintains,  ot  satisfy-  ,  ,  ,  i.  .i  ^  , 

amt  or  tliLSL  oiimteil,  in  tne  .soiitii-yvestei  n  F.,riiior  hm  ilm  r.iniiiifiii.  ivo  viiib  n  •  .  -.i  i  ii  r  these  two  steps  are  taken,  the  way  appears  to  be 

Iinrt  nf  the  island  is  the  liifiiest  lieinir  i-al-  I  nrther  lip  the  moniit.nii, yve  met  yy lib  a  mg  nature  yvith  a  much  smaller  amount  of  ,  .  a-  ■  , 

I. ,  1  ,  ■  ,1  ’  .  1  ■  1  ,  1  ’  I  7  I  spring  of  cold  yvnter,  a  circumstance  little  sleen  than  is  generally  taken.  clear  and  easy  to  effect  a  great  intellectual  and 

cu  a  ( (  a  SIX  loii.-am  eig  i  luii  rei  am  p,(|„.ctpd  in  a  place  like  this.  Ascending  With  the  money  thus  rai.sed,  he  was  able  moral  revolution,  not  only  in  the  American  Re- 

sixty  feet  above  the  level  ofthe  sea.  Its  l  mi  me  inuney  mus  lai.  C«I,  nc  vvas  annr  J 

nriiieinal  rivers  lie  toyvards  the  east  some  higher,  yve  came  to  a  ridge  composed  tp  pay  up  his  old  debts,  and  struggle  foryvard  public,  but  throughout  the  world.  ^Vhenthew 
of  which  are  white  with  lime  and  olhers  sulphur  and  clay, joining  two  „„fi|  f,e  was  ready  to  enter  college.  To  two  steps  are  secured,  how  easy  it  would  be  to 

tainted  yvith  sulphur  Its  calcareous  spar  !  of  the  mountain.  Here  yve  found  meet  his  expenses  in  college,  he  labored  four  civilize  and  christianize  tbe  Indians  west  of  the 

has  been  celehrateil  ever  Vince  the  days  of  g''®"'®*’  of  sulphur  tlian  on  jm.nths  as  surveyor  in  an  entirely  unsettled  Mi^bsippi,  and  the  natives  of  Africa,  in  the  in- 

Newton  for  its  douWe  refiaction.  This  re-  ‘'‘®  1"®  ,  seeffon  of  the  Valley.  During  the  w  hole  terior  of  their  continent.  How  very  easy  it 

mote  and  harren  country  has  been  not  iiii-  _ i.*'  P®r'od,he  never  slept  in  a  house,  and  rarely  ^  .j  .  ^,1  .  j.i 


tainted  yvith  sulphur  Its  calcareous  spar  !  "'®  nomiiain.  iiere  yve  loiimi  meet  his  expenses  in  college,  he  labored  four  civilize  and  christianize  the  Indians  west  of  the 

has  been  celebrated  ever  Vince  the  days  of  g''®"'®*’  of  sulphur  tlian  on  jm.nths  as  surveyor  in  an  entirely  unsettled  Mi^bsippi,  and  the  natives  of  Africa,  in  the  in- 

Newton  for  its  douWe  refiaction.  This  re-  ‘'‘®  1"®  ,  seeffon  of  the  Valley.  During  the  w  hole  terior  of  their  continent.  How  very  easy  it 

mote  and  harren  country  has  been  tiot  i.ii-  ;;,7;:.er  if  a‘n  inch  to  indms  inZek-  ll'’ Z  'Lge.  on 

frequently  suljwt  to  clreadful  mortality  The  cru.st  was  beaiit.fullv  chrvstal-  to^ile"Jp  ii  thi  iane'brakel  toZoid  the  ^  continent  adorned  with  Lyceums,  ao 

ffim  deJmpXrnd  tim  Sm'ilriS  the  midUli!  io'ni®di«t®ly  iHjneath  it  we  found  ,,i„ns,  and  with  nothing  but  a  blanket  to  ®^owed  with  libraries,  apparatus,  speci- 

of  the  fourteenth  ceiiturv  was  called  the  n"n'’*'fy  'oos®  K'"'*'?"'**'' "/V®"  defend  himself  from  the  moisture  of  the  mens  of  nature  and  art,  that  each  would  form  a 

.  /  '  *  ?  nniwiiarorf  trk  lio  il in (7  nn^l  nrvctnlli'^infT  _ *.». _ i  _ _ I -  _ _ _ 1,1 


Black  Death  •  ami  according  to  Cattereaii  *’PP®®'‘®‘^  *’®.  ®‘’'*®®''”g  earth  and  atmosphere.  .Sometimes  he  would  centre  of  attraction  for  intelligence  and  refine- 

a  murrain  in  *1784  carried  off  not  less  than  sublimed  along  with  the  steam,  awake  in  the  night,  and  find  the  rain  des-  ment — a  place  of  intellectual  and  social  resort 

nineteen  thousand  four  hundred  ami  eigh-  Sometimes  we  met  vvith  clay  of  difTerent  sending  in  torrents  and  the  yvater  almost  fo,  both  se.xes,  all  classes  and  ages.  How  easy 

ty-eight  horses,  six  thou.sand  eight  hundred  "  le,  rei.ani  .  ue,  iim  er  lecriis  ;  ready  to  run  over  his  body.  To  prevent  jt  would  be  to  institute  a  system  of  exchanges, 

r  "  j  -  I  .1  11  II  but  we  could  not  examine  this  place  to  any  f|,is  he  laid  ous  some  distance  from  each  .  .  ,  •  ,  .  .  ,.T 

beeves,  and  twelve  thousand  nine  hundred  .  .  .  ,u-  nnwi  ivns  "  I.  ’  L  ?  oiMance  iroin  enen  matter  and  mind,  throughout  the  civiliz- 

nnil  fivrtv-sppen  sheen  This  aerniinf  how  depth,  as,  the  moment  the  crust  w  as  ixmov-  other,  so  that  the  waters  could  run  between  n  i  j  i  k  f  uk  . 

evt  seems  charged  fW  it  Vx  ed,  steam  came  forth,  and  proved  extremely  them,  and  then  mlled  himself  up  in  his  edwoild.  lndeed.howeasyitwouldbetociv- 

cSsZ  Nenera  ayLZo^^  annoying.  We  found  several  pieces  of  blanket,  and  laid  down  on  the  logs  and  slept  christianize  our  globe. 

I  gj.  h  ,  V  .  ,  wood,  which  were  iirohahly  the  remains  of  throuoh  the  niulit  present  this  subject  as  the  grandest  and 

the  entire  island.  Since  it  has  appertained  ii  .i.kji  c  "^i  j-  i  inrougn  me  -  r-  , 

to  the  Danish  crown,  a  colony  endeavoured  had  been  formerly  used  m  col-  ^or  this  laborious  and  dangerous  service  most  feasible  enterprise  for  profitable,  pleasant, 

to  ameliorate  its  wretched  situalion  by  mi-  '®®’'."g  *^'®  s^^lphi'r,  small  crystals  of  yvhicb  |,e  received  fourteen  horses,  in  that  .section  and  benevolent  effort  to  a  very  large  number  of 

grating  to  Greenland,  about  tyvo  Iiiindred  y  coverei  t  tern.  J®/®  ”  of  the  country  worth  about  $40  apiece.— -  young  men,  and  young  ladies  too,  which  is  now 

miles  ili.stant,  and  which  noyv  is  usually  « cons  an  su  )  mia  ion  o  iissui.a  On  the  reception  of  this  drove,  he  ffirmed  before  an  intelligent  and  Christian  public.  Ifa 
I  1  ...  A  .  r  and  yvere  artihcial  cliamhcrs  constructed  for  rhe  nlan  of  tHkinir  it  to  the  eastern  shore,  a  .  .  ,  j 

placed  in  he  American  quarter  of  the  condensation  of  the  va-  V.VP' “c  too  "^il  thousand  or  two  thousand  agents  could  be  found 


,vorl,liof  i«  8ucc»»«,  however,  we  know  IJ^^erT  mneh' i!!«“rhi°ha™  tlTl”lIih'i^hin?mo^^  ">  '"MBe 

'  .  •  I  1 1  I  I  I  .•  litv  on  the  surface ;  and,  hv  searching,  there  ^not  much  the  better  the  greater  ihe  number,  they 

80  extensively  blocked  up  by  augmenting  .  -V.„.  .  .f.’  Ue  k _ i...  .  .  . . . l„.kw„  .w„k  „.kww.w  wa. 


iiruiiuiiiv  eiici.ieu  u  iiiii(iiii;v,  iiae  since  iieeii  .  ,  c  j  i  i  •  .1  -  - •  -  •  .  .  a  .  .1.  k  'Tk  _ 

'  .  •  I  1 1  I  I  I  .•  litv  on  the  surface ;  and,  hv  searching,  there  ^not  much  the  better  the  greater  ihe  number,  they 

so  extensively  blocked  up  by  augmenting  .  i  i.  .1  .  ^  u  *’P®'*  ...  ..  .  .  kk.kj 

sheets  of  ice  that  the  colony  has  never  '®  ®  doubt  that  great  stores  may  be  Before  this,  he  received  a  letter  from  an  could  do  much  to  strengthen  each  other  s  hands, 

since  been  explored. _ Yet  to  this  wretched  The  inconvenience  proceeding  [  „„eie  residing  in  Maryland,  inviting  him  to  as  well  asto  cooperate  with  oihcrindividuals  and 

verge  of  the  hahitahle  globe  was  li’.erature  |}"®*'**  ^^®  !  come  there  and  see  hirn.^  The  uncle  had  wi;h  institutions  throughout  the  country.  We 

compelled  to  retire  in  the  eleventh  and  c®ftijiii  y  coiisKeraie,  been  made  acquainted  yvith  most  earnestly  hope  the  meeting  of  the  Society 

twelth  centuries:  here  learning,  driven  at  ‘JL  proper  pr®®**!! '®ns,  net  lerwoiit  which  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  father  s  ,  j,  jjjj  ^njover,  on  the  27th  of  this  month, 
.l.,t,,erMfron.ever,otl,er|,.rtofE.,ro|«,  1*8^1,  so  muvh  »s  lorenjer  tl.e  collmion  p„pe„y,  ,„H  with  the  fact  that  ha  wa.  „ 

flourished  •  noptrv  yv'as  cultivated  •  and  the  sulphur  a  matter  of  any  great  diffi- ,  to  complete  his  education,  and  in  collect  a  large  numner  oi  inose  oi.pose 

my  thology  of  the  northern  nations  was  first  .  The  chief  obstacle  to  working  these  his  letter  offered  any  assistance  in  his  power  engage  in  its  objects  on^learn  its  plans- 

,  _ _ ^ _  yin -I  c  mines,  IS  their  distance  from  a  port  whence  opeiire  this  ohiect  i 

reduced  into  a  systematic  form.  Whilefeu-  k  i  uu  i-  id  .  .k  lo  sei  ure  uus  onjeki.  School  Librart. 

dal  tyranny,  by  the  bloodshed  and  oppres-  'he  produce  could  be  shipped.  But  there  Before  commencing  this  journey,  the  the  eHiior  oi  ihe  Family  Lyceum  ha*  for  two  or 
sion  to  yvhich  it  every  where  gave  birth  ‘'“‘®  many  horses  in  the  country,  whose  doctor  purchased  an  Indian  hunting  dress,  (i,reevearscontemplaied,assooiia>.oiherohjccisrcn- 
rPtuinpH  the  finest  countries  ofthe  civilized  P'''®®  is  trifling,  and  whose  main-  buckskin  breeches,  heads,  and  the  whole  Hered'iipracilcahle  ihecolleciionandacouirmicdse- 

retained  the  finest  countries  ot  t  ie  ciyilizy  ^luring  summer  costs  nothing,  that  comnlete-On  his  arrival  in  Maryland  r,e*ofbook»  fined  forCoMMos  School  Libraries. 

globe  in  a  state  of  barbarism  ;  liberty  _and  .  nf  s.ilnlmr  m  Rpik«cik  nco-  Many  schools  are  already  lurmshed  wahmcreorles. 


Schooi.  Librart. 

The  editor  of  ihe  Family  Lyceum  ha*  for  two  or 


liCflce.  VVIllI  nuicuuu  umi  iijc  aim  iii  tiicii  i.*  i  •  u  *  i  ..  a  i  —  nooKS,  inouEii  wiui  <*»  . .  — 

train,  took  refuge  in  this  inhospitable  clime  ;  ®®'’'f  ""  difffcnl  les  which  might  not  proha-  a.ssistance  in  making  profitable  sale  of  his  ,,i  be  wfshed.  The  time  is  ceria.nTv  near,  when 
and  found,  on  the  confines  of  the  polar  cir-  hly  he  surmounted.-[A/,cteicx  Travels,  borses.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  prorh.ced  of  ihe  50,000  schools  m  ite  Lm.etj^ 

cIp  -in  nsvliim  which  the  idnins  of  F'rance  ~ — - -  hi'i  Indian  dress,  anti  informed  his  uncle  have  us  Library,  wnh  annual  and  momhlT  access  on» 

cic,  (in  Q8V  lUfii  >v  nicn  iiie  plains  OI  rrcincc  /^„vv*AAw,/HA»\fAn  •  »’i  tn  pnrirh  it«  shelves.  Such  progress  is  now  mada  lO 

and  Iinly  could  not  afford  them  ;  a  memo-  u  \  a  ^  ah  aw  Mr  h  pnirhased  it  to  wear  into  the  j^afiord  a  prospect  of  makin|:  a  speedy 

rahle  example  hoyv  much  worse  the  suffer-  scbool^disinct  and 'ever/LvceZhMhe  state  w^Ub  a  towns  m  order  to  attract  attennon  and  oiicring  a  lew  volumes,  wiih  a  ceil¬ 
ings  are  prorluced  by  art  than  those  pro-  copy  of  ihe  GlillogVa7MaV,  aad  add  to  secure  a  speedy  sale  of  his  drove.  His  plan  of  a  do«nor  tw-.nty  voluxee,  .y«r  m 

duced  by  nature.  lewt  a  hundred  fol3,  was  highly  approved  and  its  efficiency  future. 
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STRUCTURE  OF  FI8ICES. 

Iw  attending  to  these,  we  will  soon  observe, 
that  if  the  body  of  birds  is  shaped  ia  the  most 
convenient  manner  lor  making  its  way  through 
tin  air,  a  no  less  extraordinary  degree  of  Divine 
wi>dom  is  evident,  in  the  conlbrina.tion  of  the 
tinny  inhabitants  of  the  deep  to  that  element  in 
which  they  exist.  To  make  these  creatures 
buoyant  and  flexible,  yet  lirm  to  oppose  the 
.strongest  current,  the  (treat  Creator  has  consti¬ 
tuted  them  of  Very  dilferent  materials,  and  ol  a 
dilierent  construction  Irom  other  animals.  'I’o 
enable  them  to  traverse  with  ease  and  swiftness 
tiie  watery  regions,  the  greater  part  of  them 
Itave  the  same  external  foim,  sharp  at  each  end, 
and  swelling  in  the  middle.  To  preserve  them 
from  being  hurt  by  the  action  and  temperature 
of  the  surrounding  tluiil,  as  well  as  to  enable 
them  to  glide  more  smoothly  through  it,  many 
(it  these  are  covered  with  a  coat  of  scales,  others 
with  a  fat  oily  substance,  and  the  whole  with  a 
“limy  glutinous  matter,  (supposed  to  be  secreted 
troin  the  pores  of  their  bodies.)  A  protuberant 
eye  would  have  been  inconvenient,  and  easily 
injured  by  mo>  ing  in  such  a  dense  medium,  but 
to  prevent  this  the  eyes  of  fishes  are  sunk  into 
their  heads,  and  the  cornea  made  flat,  while  the 
defect  of  vision  that  must  have  inevitably  ensued 
m  consequence,  had  they  been  tormed  like 
lho.se  of  other  animals,  is  provided  against  by  the 
.spherical  form  of  the  crystaline  humor.  As 
'ihoir  progression  is  peiformeil  in  a  dilierent  way 
from  that  of  any  of  the  tribes  we  have  already 
noticed,  they  arc  provided  with  instruments 
peculiar  to  them  (elves,  and  are  enabled  to  poise 
their  bodies  and  push  swiftly  along  by  means  i)f 
their  tins  and  tail.  Mot  being  provided  with 
hands  or  feet  to  lay  hold  on  their  prey,  or  v.  ith 
talons  or  bills  to  tear  it  to  piet  es,  nature  liu' 
provided  them  with  mouths  cap.ible  of  great 
extension,  when  they  have  occasion  to  seize  on 
their  victims,  yet  so  foinied,  that  when  shut  up 
close,  they  terminate  in  a  point,  in  w  hich  an 
opening  is  scarcely  distingui- liable.  W  hat  a 
tremendous  chasm,  for  iii'tance,  thies  the  mouth 
ot  a  Shark  present  when  extended  to  receive  a 
human  carcase,  of  w  hich  this  voracious  monster 
h.i-  given  instances  of  heiiig  extiemely  fond, 
and  vet,  when  closed,  it  appear.'  but  a  continua¬ 
tion  o(  tliat  long  snout  with  which  thi.s  li-h, 
(rei  kiined  among  the  svvifte.st  of  swimmers.)  like 
an  al  low  pierces  the  watery  elcmenf. 

In  the  al -ence  of  ;iecA:.s,  which  would  make 
the  head  too  apt  to  be  turned  aside  when  making 
tli-'ir  w  aj  a:;ainst  a  stream,  the  whole  bodies  of 
lish  .ire  -11  tormed,  as  to  he  ea.-ily  turned  with  a 
flight  -iroke  of  the  tail;  for  when  a  fish  desires 
to  turn,  a  blow'  from  the  tail  sends  it  about  in  an 
instani;  and  when  it  strikes  both  ways  the 
motion  i-  progressive,  and  enables  it  to  start 
forwaid  with  an  astonishing  velocity. 

One  di  tinguishing  appendage  peculiar  to  the 
tinnv  tribe,  and  w  iiich  is  toiind  in  the  iKMiics  ol 
all  spinous  or  bony  lish,  is  the  air  blaiiiUr,  by 
mean-  of  which  they  can  make  themselves  more 
or  less  huoyaiit,  ami  rise  or  fall  in  the  water  at 
pleasure.  ‘This,’  as  Dr.  l*aley  observes, 

'  allbrds  a  plain  and  direct  instance,  not  only  of 
contrivance,  but  strictly  of  that  couliivanee 
w  hich  vve  denomiiial  ■  im.ehanieal.  It  is  a 
jiltilusophitul  aji/iarat us  in  thr  bod'/  oj  an  ani¬ 
mal.  The  pi  iiiciple  of  the  eontrivuiiee  is  clear.’ 

I  he  ri-ing  ami  siiikiiig  ot  a  lish  iii  the  water,  so 
far  as  is  independent  of  the  stroke.s  of  the  lin- 
aml  tail,  can  only  he  regulated  hy  the  speeilic 
gravity  of  the  body.  When  the  hladder,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  hody  of  the  li-li,  is  eontraeted, 
which  it  prohaldy  posses.ses  a  musenlar  power 
ol  doing,  the  hulk  of  the  fish  i  i  eoniracled  along 
with  it;  wherehy,  since  the  a>'Oluie  weight 
remains  the  same,  the  speeilic  gravity,  which  is 
tlie  sinking  force,  is  in<;reased,  ami  tlie  iisli 
descends  ;  on  tlie  contrary,  vvlicii,  in  consccjiience 
of  the  relaxation  of  tlic  iniiscles,  the  elasticity 
of  itie  inclosed,  ami  now  coinpres.-eii  air,  restores 
tiie  liladder,  llio  lisli  lieeomes  proportionally 
lighter,  and  rises  in  the  w  alor. 

If  tlie  attrihutes  of  the  Di  ity  are  so  conspicu¬ 
ously  displayed  in  the  general  structure  and 
eoniormation  of  tistics,  tliey  are  no  less  so  in  tlie 
inliniiy  of  tlicir  number  and  sizes ;  in  the  pro¬ 
vision  inade  lor  at  once  keeping  up  the  numbers 
of  this  most  luimerousof  ail  classes,  and  prevent¬ 
ing  tlie  sea  from  being  over-stocked  ;  ami  in  tliat 
peculiarity  of  form  and  slruetiire,  so  essentially 
necess.iry  in  the  dilierent  sjieeies. 

In  tliis  miglity  reservoir  it  may  emphatically, 
indeed,  he  said,  ‘  tlierc  ar.-  erealures  innumera¬ 
ble  hotli  small  ami  great.’  I.inm'eiis,  liowever, 
reckons  upwards  ol  Jour  hauilred  species;  hut 
it  is  extremely  orobalde,  iliat  mimliers  are 
concealed  in  the  va-t  I'xtcnt  ami  piofumlily  of 
the  oceaTi,  wliicli  have  never  yet  been  exposed 
to  human  observatioti !  But  who  ran  count  the 
numbers  in  each  species.’  For  vvliocan  attempt 
to  calculate  the  iiumliers  in  tliosc  prodigious 
shoals  that  tinge  the  sea  w  itli  tlieircolor  w  itliout 
taking  into  consideration  ‘  those  scaly  herds,  and 
that  minuter  fry,  wliicli  grace  the  seaweed,  or 
stray  through  the  coral  grove;’  Jind  what  a 
diversity  and  variety  of  size.^  do  ttiey  assuiiH*, 
from  tiie  massy  w  hale  that  sports  at  birge  in  the 
(Ireenland  Seas,  to  those  miiuiti'  creatures  vvliicdi 
cuter  our  creeks,  ami  take  up  ilicir  abode  in  our 
harbors. 

^'et,  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  numhers 
of  some  of  these  .niimals,  ami  tlui  -tupcmlous 
.size  of  otlicrs.  as  we  observed  before,  llicy 
are  all  conveniently  lodged  and  fed  ;  which  is 
the  more  surprising,  if  we  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  amazing  fecundity  of  some,  and  the 
lonsjcvity  of  others  of  these  creatures.  It  is 
asserted  of  the  Herring,  that  if  sutfered  to 


multiply  unmolested  and  its  offspring  to  remain 
undiminished  during  the  space  of  twenty  years, 
it  would  show  a  progeny  many  times  greater  in 
hulk  than  the  whole  earth! — that  a  single  Cod- 
Jish,  will  produce  at  a  birth,  if  they  escape 
depredation,  a  number  equal  to  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  England.  The  Flounder  is  said 
to  produce  above  a  million  at  a  time,  and  a 
-Mackerel  not  le.ss  than  five  hundred  thousand ; 
and  in  regard  to  the  longevity  of  tishes,  several 
are  said  to  live  upwards  of  an  hundred  years, 
ilow’  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  tliosc  myriads  of 
subjects  of  the  watery  kingdom  kept  w  ithin  due 
limits  !  Jlow  comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  mighty 
basin  is  not  overstocked And  how  are  its 
numerous  tenants  provided  with  food  ?  This 
must  be  prineijialiy  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  predatory  system  among  Ashes;  for  numer¬ 
ous  as  are  the  draughts  taken  from  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean  for  the  service  of  man,  they  can  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  number  that  are  left  behind. 
But  tlie  sea,  like  the  land,  abounds  not  with  a 
profusion  ot  vegetables  so  as  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  all,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  its 
inhabitants,  many  of  which  are  known  to  be  of 
the  most  greedy  and  voracious  natures.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  therefore,  that  they  should 
devour  one  another,  and  the  experience  of  ages 
has  proved,  that  great  as  the  increase  of  these 
creatures  is,  and  has  been,  it  has  never  a.s  yet 
been  more  than  enough ;  that  the  balance  has 
hitherto  been  pretty  equally  kept  up,  and  that 
while  the  astonishing  prolilic  powers  of  the 
tinny  tribes  have  been  found  sufficient  for  keep¬ 
ing  a  constant  supply,  and  making  up  for  every 
waste,  yet  there  will  always  lie  Ibund  a  requisite 
mimherof  hungry  mouths  to  devour  the  overplus. 

A  single  Bike  has  been  known  to  devour  one 
liiuidred  Roaches  in  three  days.  Whatever  is 
possessed  of  life  seems  the  most  desiralile  food  of 
tisli.  Some  of  the  smallest  feed  upon  vv  onus  and 
s|,'awn;  otliers,  wliose  moutlis  are  large,  seek 
larger  prey,  it  matters  not  of  vvliat  kind,  or 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  of  their  own  species. 
Tiiose  vvitli  the  largest  mouihs  pursue  almost 
every  tiling  tliat  lias  life  ;  and  often  meeting 
eacli  otlicr  in  tierce  opposition,  the  Ash  vvitli  the 
largest  swallow  comes  oil  victorious  liy  devour¬ 
ing  its  antagonist ! 

In  regard  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  Ashes, 
we  will  briefly  remark,  that  the  II7i(//ehas  often 
occasion  to  a.sceiid  to  tlie  surlace  ot  tlie  w  ater 
lor  the  purpose  of  lireatliing,  and  it  has  a  tail 
peculiarly  constructed  to  eiialilc  it  to  do  so.  His 
coat  of  lilulilier  may  lie  ab.soliUely  necessary  to 
make  his  liody  eciuipoiiderate  in  the  water,  and  to 
kec]>  his  blood  warm ;  while  in  tlie  absence  of  of¬ 
fensive  weapons  lie  is  possessed  of  extraordinary 
agility,  ami  by  a  stroke  of  bis  tail  can  deal 
destruction  to  bis  pursuer.  The  strength  ot 
tliis  Ash  lies  cliiefly  in  the  tail.  A  boat  has  been 
cut  (low  n  from  the  top  to  tlie  bottom,  by  means 
of  thi.s  formidable  instrument,  though  the  gun¬ 
nel  on  the  top  was  of  tough  wood.  Another  has 
had  the  stern-post,  three  inches  thick,  cut  oil 
smooth,  w  ithout  so  much  as  shattering  the  boat, 
or  drawing  the  nails  of  the  boards. 

The  Cod,  the  Haddock,  the  Whiting,  and 
others,  whose  principal  element  is  in  the  middle 
region  of  the  ocean,  have  an  air  bladder  to 
raise  and  depress  them  at  pleasure  ;  w  hile  the 
Scale,  the  Thornback,  and  others,  that  grovel 
mostly  at  the  bottom,  are  destitute  of  tliis  won¬ 
derful  instrument.  'I'iie  JCarwhale,  being  a 
harmless  and  peaceable  animal,  may  probablj* 
make  use  of  the  horn  which  rises  from  its  brow 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  ice,  or  disengag¬ 
ing  the  plants  on  which  it  feeds  from  the  bottom 
of  the  -ea.  The  Smord-fish  will  not  fail  to 
attack  even  the  Whale  liimself,  and  with  what  a 
fearful  and  dangerous  weapon  is  he  armed  for 
the  purpose.  Of  all  the  inhahitants  of  the  deep, 
the  Shark  is  tli  fiercest  and  most  voracious, 
and  in  celerity  of  movement  surpasses  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  Anny  race  ;  but  to  counterbalance 
powers,  and  an  appetite  for  destruelion,  that 
might  thin  the  orean,  there  is  a  strange  singu¬ 
larity  in  the  projecting  of  his  upper  over  his 
under  jaw,  so  that  he  is  obliged  to  turn  in 
order  to  take  hold  of  fils  prey,  and  while  lie  is 
doing  so  his  victim  often  makes  its  escape. 
Crabs,  Ijobsters,  WUks,  .Muscles,  and  other 
shell-Ash,  are  the  food  of  the  Wolf-Jish  ;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  etlecling  the  destruction  of  such 
well-deiended  prey,  this  animal  is  provided  with 
teeth  remarkable  for  their  strength.  The  Fly- 
ing-jish  has  many  enemies  in  both  elements,  but 
it  is  prov  ided  with  instruments  by  w  hich  it  can 
betake  itself  either  to  the  water  or  the  air,  as 
occasion  may  recjuire.  In  the  tropical  climates 
these  Ashes,  wlieii  hotly  pursued,  are  seen 
springing  by  hundreds  out  of  the  water,  and 
sometimes  throw  themselves  on  hoard  of  ships 
in  order  to  escajie  their  various  assailants.  'I'he 
jiredaceous  Ashes  that  sw  im  in  the  ocean,  and 
all  tlie  birds  of  prey  that  range  its  surlace,  seem 
to  be  combined  against  it.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  tliat  the  beneficent  Author  of  nature 
has  endowed  a  Ash  exposed  to  so  many  enemies, 
with  a  two  fold  power  to  escape. 

The  structure  of  the  Sucking-fish  enables  it 
to  attach  itself  Aimly  to  the  bodies  of  animals; 
that  of  the  .y/m/iodi/ffs,  or  Sand-Eel,  particu¬ 
larly  the  head,  is  most  excellently  formed  for 
piercing  into  the  sand.  'I’lic  Ibitness  of  the 
Scute  and  Flounder  enable  them  to  cover  tbem- 
selves  up  in  tlic  sand  or  mud,  w  ben  they  lay 
in  wait  lor  their  prey;  and  the  Turbot  is  said  to 
be  inovided  with  a  skin  or  membrane,  wliicli 
draws  over  lii.“  eyes  when  he  has  occn-ion  to 
stick  fast  at  the  bottom  in  stormy  weather.  The 
Globe-fish  is  beset  w  ith  prickles  like  a  hedge¬ 
hog,  and  bids  defiance  to  all  birds  of  prey.  The 
Torpedo  benumbs  on  a  sudden,  and  renders 
impotent  whatever  Ash  it  assaults:  it  is  said  also 
to  strike  the  Ashermau’s  arm,  vvlien  he  attempts 
to  lay  hold  on  it,  with  a  temporary  dcudness. 


‘  The  instant,’  says  Kempfer,  ‘  I  touched  it  with 
my  hand,  1  felt  a  terrible  numbness  in  my  arm, 
and  as  far  «'p  as  my  shoulder.  Even  if  one 
treads  >1  with  the  shoe  on,  it  affects  not 
only  (he  leg,  but  the  whole  thigh  upwards.’ — 
The  Toporific-Eel  imparts  a  sensation  similar  to 
that  which  is  experienced  from  electricity.  The 
Cuttle-Jish  is  furnished  with  a  liquid  magazine 
of  an  inky  color,  to  darken  the  waters  when 
pursued  by  an  enemy.  The  Galley-fish  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  caustic  quality  of  the  substance 
vvitli  which  its  legs  are  smeared.  The  abhorent 
appearance  of  the  Sea  Dfli  is  sutAcierit  to  disgust 
men  from  handling  it,  and  more  so  to  deter 
them  from  partaking  of  its  poisonous  quality  by 
way  of  food.  And  it  is  not  improbable  but  the 
hideous  form  of  the  Sea-Devil,  and  other  mon¬ 
sters  of  the  deep,  may  have  been  stamped  upon 
them  by  nature,  (which  does  nothing  in  vain,) 
ibr  similar  purposes. 

THE  IJJSTINCTS  OF  FISHES. 

Fishes,  it  is  said,  appear  inferior  to  beasts  and 
birds  in  acuteness  of  s'lnsation  and  instinctive 
sagacity  ;  but  how  is  this  reconcilable  with  that 
tenderness,  care,  and  solicitude,  (wUich  nothing 
can  exceed,)  which  the  common  \\  bale  evinces 
for  her  young.  She  suckles  and  nurses  them 
with  the  greatest  affection,  takes  them  with 
her  wherever  she  goes;  when  pursued  she 
carries  them  on  her  hack,  and  supjiorts  them 
with  her  tins;  when  wounded  she  will  not 
relinquish  her  charge,  and  when  obliged  to 
plunge,  in  midst  of  her  agonies,  will  clasp  them 
more  closely,  and  sink  with  them  to  tlie  bottom. 
— Mr.  Waller  in  his  beautiful  poem  of  ‘  The 
Summer  Islands,’  relates  a  story,  in  which  the 
maternal  tenderness  of  the  Whale  is  most  afl'ect- 
ingly  displayed.  A  whale  and  her  cub  had  got 
into  an  arm  of  the  sea,  wliere,  hy  the  detection 
of  the  tide,  they  were  entirely  enclosed.  The 
people  on  sliore,  beheld  their  situation,  and  drove 
down  upon  them  in  boats,  with  such  weapons 
as  could  be  hastily  collected.  The  animals 
were  soon  severely  wounded,  and  it  e  sea  tinged 
with  their  blood.  After  several  attempts  to 
escape,  the  old  one  foraed  over  the  shallow  into 
the  depths  of  the  ocean ;  but  though  in  safety 
hersell,  she  could  not  bear  the  danger  that 
aw aited  her  young  one;  she  therefore  rushed 
ill  once  I'lore  where  the  smaller  animal  was 
coiiAned,  and  a.s  she  could  not  carry  it  oil,  seemed 
resolved  to  share  its  danger.  The  tide,  how¬ 
ever,  coming  in,  both  were  enabled  to  escape 
from  their  enemies,  after  sustaining  a  number 
of  wounds. 

The  Adelity  of  whales  to  each  other  is  also 
said  to  exceed  ev’en  what  we  observe  in  birds; 
and  Goldsmith  relates  an  instance,  in  which  a 
female  whale  being  vvounded  w  hile  her  attached 
partner  was  reeliiiing  by  her  side,  on  beholding 
the  object  of  bis  tenderness  falling  a  victim  to 
the  harpooners,  be  stretched  liimself  ujion  her 
body,  and  participated  in  her  fate. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  what  sagacity  the 
finny  tribes  display  in  seeking  out  the  most 
proper  places  for  depositing  their  spaw  n.  Tiie 
Salmon  on  her  journey  up  the  river,  will  suffer 
no  obstacle  that  she  can  possibly  surmount  to 
oppose  her  progress  to  the  place  of  her  destina¬ 
tion,  and  ill  order  to  attain  it,  will  spring  over 
cataracts  several  feet  high.  In  going  upwards 
she  will  keep  at  tlie  bottom  where  tlie  current 
is  weakest,  and  vvlien  she  returns,  w  ill  avail  her¬ 
self  of  its  strength  at  the  top,  by  swimming  near 
its  surface  ! 

The  migration  of  different  kinds  of  Ashes  are 
truly  astonishing;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  remark, 
that  it  is  when  tat  and  in  season  for  eating  that 
they  are  taught  so  instinctively  to  throng  our 
bays  and  creeks,  while  they  disperse  to  the 
remotest  quarters  of  the  globe  when  lean  and 
emaciated.  ‘  Who,’  in  the  woixL<ol  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Hervey,  ‘  Who  bids  these  creatures  evacu¬ 
ate  the  shores,  and  disperse  themselves  into  all 
(juarters,  w  hen  they  become  worthless  and  unAt 
for  our  service?  Who  rallies  and  recalls  the 
undisciplined  vagrants,  as  soon  as  they  are 
improved  into  desirable  food  ?  Who  appoints 
the  very  scena  of  our  ambush  to  he  the  places 
of  their  rendezvous,  so  that  they  come  like  vol¬ 
unteers  into  our  nets  ?  Surely  the  furlough  is 
signed,  the  summons  issued,  and  the  point  of 
rc-uuion  settled  by  a  I’rovidence  ever  indulgent 
to  mankind ;  ever  studious  to  treat  us  w  ith 
dainties  and  load  us  w  ith  benefits.’  Not  only 
do  the  Herrings,  the  poor  man’s  feast,  visit  our 
shores  at  stated  periods,  and  solicit  us  hy  their 
numbers  to  partake  of  the  bounties  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  but  the  Pilchard,  the  Maekarel,  the 
Lampreys,  the  7'unnics,  and  the  Salmon,  are 
regular  in  their  migrations. 

At  the  time  the  l.and  Crabs  of  the  West  Indies 
arrive  upon  the  coast  to  deposit  their  eggs, 
numerous  Ashes  of  different  kinds  punctually 
attend,  as  it  timeously  advi.sed'of  the  exact  time 
when  they  might  expect  their  annual  supply, 
and  greedily  devour  many  of  the  eggs  before 
they  are  hatched. — Fishes,  in  order  to  be  fed, 
have  been  taught  to  assemble  at  the  side  of  a 
pond  by  the  sound  of  a  bell.  Dr.  George  Serger 
asserts,  that  having  taken  a  walk  with  some 
friends  in  the  Ane  gardens  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Saltzburg,  the  gardener  conducted  them  to  a 
very  clear  piece  of  water,  in  w  hich  no  A-h 
w  ere  at  lirst  to  I'C  seen,  hut  that  the  man  had  no 
sooner  rung  a  litlle  hell,  than  a  multitude  of 
trouts  came  together  from  all  parts  of  the  pond, 
to  lake  what  lie  had  brought  lliem,  and  (iisap- 
pcared  as  soon  as  iliey  had  eat  it  up. 

Tlie  Lamprey  makes  holes  in  tlie  gravelly 
liottom  of  tlie  river  previous  to  depositing  her 
ova.  Tlie  Sea-Dog,  in  a  storm,  is  said  to  conceal 
her  young  under  lier  belly.  A  curious  circum¬ 
stance  has  been  observed  relative  to  tlie  young 
Sharks,  that  when  pursued,  they  will  on  the 


appearance  of  danger,  take  refuge  in'  the  bellj 
of  the  mother.  It  is  asserted  by  Pliny,  that  the 
Fishing-Frog  hides  itself  in  muddy  water,  and 
makes  use  of  a  singular  artiAce  lo  secure  her  prey. 
The  luk-fish  seems  to  be  well  informed  of  the 
use  she  ought  to  make  of  her  natural  bottle,  and 
w  hen  pursued,  discharges  its  contents  in  the 
way  of  her  foe.  The  arborescent  Star-fish,  like 
the  spider,  spreads  out  her  net  in  order  to' 
entangle  her  unwary  victim.  And  the  little 
Thre.sher,  in  order  to  get  the  better  of  his 
fuiTiiidable  antagonist,  tumbles  neck  over  heels, 
and  falls  down  with  astonishing  force  on  the 
back  of  the  Whale,  while  his  ally,  the  Sword¬ 
fish,  wounds  him  from  underneath. 


QUESTIONS  ON  LYCEUM  No.  28. 

What  were  the  two  Arst  acts  done  by  Co¬ 
lumbus  and  his  men,  after  they  landed  in  the 
New  World?* 

What  islands  did  he  discover  in  his  Arst  voy¬ 
age  ? 

How  were  the  Spaniards  received  by  the  na¬ 
tives  ? 

What  did  Columbus  do  to  carry  a  knowledge 
of  his  discovery  to  Europe,  in  case  he  should  be 
lost  ? 

When  did  he  sail  on  his  second  voyage  ?  and 
when  on  his  third  ? 

Who  accompanied  him  on  his  fourth  and  last 
voyage  ? 

When  was  the  Arst  Automaton  Chess  Player 
constructed,  and  by  whom  ? 

By  what  means  was  it  Arst  supposed  to  per¬ 
form  its  operations  ? 

In  what  costume  is  it  represented  ? 

To  what  work  are  those  referred  who  wish  to 
examine  this  subject? 

Which  arc  most  simple,  and  easily  performed 
by  cl'.ildren,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  the 
elementary  figures  in  Geometry  ? 

Which  do  children  learn  most  readily,  and 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  the  geometrical  Ag- 
ures,  or  the  combination  of  numbers  ? 

hat  mistakes  do  parents  usually  commit,  in 
learning  children  to  count  ? 

hat  do  children  learn  of  their  own  accord, 
during  the  two  Arst  years  of  their  lives? 

Are  the  Arst  principles  of  Geometry  Atled  or 
unAtted,  agreeable  or  irksome,  to  children  to 
learn  ? 

The  names  of  how  many  different  objects  have 
cliildr.^n  Irequently  been  known  to  learn  in  aa 
hour? 

Why  cannot  children  learn  the  names  of  let¬ 
ters  as  quick  as  they  can  the  names  of  the  geo- 
metric.al  A;':ures  ? 

W  hat  exercise  will  aid  and  interest  children 
in  learning  letters  and  geometrical  Agures  ? 

01  what  shape  are  the  geometrical  blocks,  or 
children’s  bricks,  designed  for  juvenile  instruc¬ 
tion  and  amusement  ? 

ith  which  do  children  soonest  become  tired, 
the  geometrical  blocks,  or  the  common  toys  put 
into  their  hand .’ 

hat  method  is  adapted  to  acquaint  children 
with  words  and  letters,  in  their  amusement  with 
their  bricks  ? 

Do  chilJi'cn  ever  fail  of  learning  words  and 
letters,  when  this  mode  is  adopted  ? 

What  is  a  natural  loadstone,  and  where  found  ? 

W  hat  properties  distinguish  magnets  from  oth¬ 
er  bodies  ? 

W  hich  retains  the  magnetic  principle  longest, 
soft  iron  or  hardened  steel  ?  and  which  is  most 
easily  charged  with  it  ? 

What  is  the  prominent  object  of  W’ashington 
(Pa.)  College,  and  how  does  it  propose  effecting 

How  many  different  kinds  of  Joints  are  formed 
in  the  human  machine .’ 

What  are  the  motions  of  the  limbs  at  the  el¬ 
bow  joints,  revolving  or  reciprocal  ?  also,  at  the 
shoulder  joint  ? 

What  is  tlie  difference  between  the  joints  at 
the  knee  and  the  one  at  the  hip  ? 

What  is  the  cause  of  winds  ? 

When  air  is  heated,  does  it  become  heavier  or 
lighter  ?  and  which  way  does  it  move,  up  or 
down  ? 

In  what  direction  does  the  heated  air  at  the 
equator  move  ? 

\\  hat  are  some  of  the  uses  of  the  expansion 
of  water  hy  heat  ? 

W  here  is  found  the  grandest  operations  arising 
from  the  expansion  of  water,  in  nature  or  the 
arts  ? 

Is  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated  by  expan¬ 
sion  greater  or  less  than  all  that  is  carried  by 
rivers  into  the  ocean  ? 

Which  state  has  procured  a  geological  map.’ 
What  farther  use  can  be  made  of  it  than  has 
been  made  ? 

Where  is  the  proper  place  lor  the  knowledge 
collected  by  it  to  be  deposited,  with  the  professor 
who  procured  it,  and  in  the  book,  or  in  the  heads 
of  children  ? 

What  other  states  besides  Ma.ssachusetts  have 
made  some  progress  in  geological  collections  and 
surveys .’ 

What  would  be  some  of  the  uses  of  Cabinets 
of  Natural  History  in  all  our  schools? 

What  has  been  done  in  New  Jersey  for  Lyce¬ 
ums  and  Mineralogy  ? 

What  is  doing  in  New  Orleans  for  science  aaff 
Cabinets  of  Natural  History  ? 


